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CHINESE ART AND LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Art as we know it, in the sense of 
easel pictures, is almost an untrod land to 
the Chinese. They make, it is true, pain- 
fully exact likenesses sometimes, in por- 
traiture, from photographs supplied by 
eager and money-saving tourists. Per- 
spective they seem not to understand, but 
they excel in decorative work. Carving 
is their strong forte, and consists mostly 
of hideous grotesquerie, unlike the exquisite 
naturalism of their neighbors, the Japanese. 
They revel and riot in primary and secondary red and yellow. 
Their vermilion has long been famous, and their chrome-orange 
and a dazzling green is unlike anything in nature. They employ 
the whole range of violet and purples, and blue being their color 
oi woe, is not much seen, and as white is the emblem of mourning, 
its absence is marked, except in hot-weather clothing. All this 
blaze of gaudy tint is what makes their quarter so fascinating to 
artists. On a festival night, when the lanterns are hung out, and the 
business signs are draped in red cotton, peacock-feathers, and tinsel, 
the quarter makes a dream of orientalism which cannot be matched 
in any other American city. It is not stage-effect, like the southern 
"mardi-gras," for every scrap of fluttering rag and paper is a symbol 
which means something. 

The architecture is symbolic also, and the store signs, of gold, red, 
and green, each have their own significance. The dead walls covered 
with orange-colored proclamations, done in black, complement the 
indigo-dressed readers; so every glaring patch of color has its own 
contrast to complete the harmony. 

All this, seen against the dun background of smoke-browned 
wood, makes an artistic combination. Like Boccaccio, who "did not 
read novels, but lived them," the Chinaman lives art; and he has 
eleven thousand years of tradition to back him. The same pattern 
of garments (the pajama), the most comfortable and wholesome of 
any, has been handed down for countless generations. Men and 
women dress alike commonly, but the gala-robes of the men would 
put to shame a bed of tulips. Soft, rich silk of green for the tunic, 
and lavender crape for the trousers, tied in at the ankle, over pink and 
gold-embroidered shoes, might make a bearded white man look absurd. 
Topped with a purple satin cap with red button, the shining black 
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hair of the queue gives the black note that 

harmonizes the whole, and the wearer looks 

as dignified as the white "gent'irian" in 

clawhammer and diamonds. 

Chinatown in San Francisco has been a 

show-place for years. It is full of pictures 

for the most extreme impressionist. The 

shapes of the buildings and ornaments are 

bizarre and perhaps incongruous, as they 

are patched onto the old brick and wooden 

buildings of i{ early days." Many of these 

places were once homes of wealthy people 

when that quarter was fashionable. The 

Chinese consulate was the residence of a* 

rich French banker and mining-man of 

long ago. By degrees the yellow denizens 

drove out those who had lived on those streets, and now whole 

squares are given up to squalor and gaudiness, and are burrowed 

deep underneath with tunnels and passages. Once stately rooms 

are cut up into little ones, and an air of dingy decay is spread over 

the whole. The income from this class of property is large, but 

the houses would have to be re- 
moved and the ground fallowed a 
long time before whites could again 
live there. 

Many of the houses remind one 
of a beehive, or possibly a hornets' 
nest, with the passers going in and 
out and the buzzing jabber of the 
passing. The upper story is often 
a joss-temple, with projecting bal- 
cony, in red and green filigree, 
hung with enormous lanterns in 
paper, or bronze and glass. The 
latter are very old, and not being 
made any longer, will soon be price- 
less. The restaurants are likewise 
in the upper story, and gorgeous to 
an extreme, with carved and gilded 
wood, teakwood chairs and tables, 

and silk draperies. The finer ones are used by the wealthy Chinese 

for banquets, at which champagne follows the shark-fins and bird- 
nest soup. 

The restaurant signs are very quaint, in purely Chinese form, 

carved in a diaper pattern, with rich border of flowers, leaves, and 

animals, and the eternal turkey-red drapery. The ground floors 
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of these places are not so inviting, as there 
is no attempt at show. Many tourists try 
a meal, out of curiosity, and pay for their 
inquisitiveness. The tea ("cha") is strong 
enough to keep their nerves humming for 
a week, but is served in beautiful porcelain. 
The pawnshops are called "art" in the 
language, and each has the same red-and- 
gold sign which is as plentiful as the 
familiar three balls of the occidental 
nation. They cluster together in locali- 
ties, and probably carry on a "lottaree" 
under the same cloak. These signs make 
the place much more interesting, however, 
than the plain Roman-lettered names on 
our conventional blackboard. Different 
trades are carried on in the same store, 
one side being groceries and the other used 
by a maker of ceremonial decorations for 

the dragon-feast and religious observance. 

A funeral is a pageant worthy the pencil of Gustave Dore\ The 

paid mourners, in floating white, throwing colored paper prayers into 

the air; the musicians, with their din, which 

is not without rhythm, and the booth dis- 
playing roasted and varnished pigs and 

ducks for the soul of the departed, make 

a picture. 

The "little-foot" women are not seen 

much on the street; once in a while they 

hobble out, attended by a slave -girl. They 

deride the binding of the waist by white 

women as more cruel than the binding of 

their women's feet. The shoe is about 

six inches long, with wooden sole, and 

over the bandage holds the child's toes 

under the foot, to make it appear smaller. 

Only the children of the better class 

have this done, as it would impair the 

value of a coolie woman. 

At a certain age the hair is dressed in 

a bunch on the left side of the head, and on 

holidays a tinsel and flower headdress is worn. The little flat 

face, with rouged cheeks and reddened lips, peering out from 

one of these flower-wreaths, is enchanting, as some of them are 

very pretty. Older women- or matrons have a wonderful creation of 

gum-stiffened hair on the nape of the neck, stuck through with a 
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piece of green jadestone. One hairdressing lasts a long time. The 
men have their heads shaved weekly, and their queues are freshly 
braided, every long hair that is combed out being saved for use in 
extending the pigtails of those who are denied much hair. 

Tradition says that the queue was always worn to enable them to 
be pulled up to heaven; but the more progressive party of Chinese 
would cut off their hair if they could all do it simultaneously, 
which would take away much of their pic- 
turesque oriental look. 

The women wear a peculiar crownless 
cap in cold weather, but at other times go 
bareheaded, carrying a dark blue or pur- 
ple silk English umbrella as protection 
from the sun. 

The fathers take great pride in their 
sons, and carry them around before the ■ 
child learns to walk. The female children 
are packed by the women and slave-girls. 
Since the " restriction act" there has been 
a great increase in the number of children, 
for when that began to be talked of, great 
numbers of Chinese sent for wives whom 
they had never seen; and as a rich one is 
allowed more than one wife, they do not 
lack sons. A sidewalk full of little ones 
playing looks more like a lot of parrots 
turned loose than anything else, they are 
so voluble and high-colored. 

In February comes the New Year holi- 
day, with continuous performance of fire- 
crackers, sometimes thousands of dollars' 
worth being set off by one "tong" or com- 
pany. The windows and doorways shine 
with bunches of the white narcissus or 
sacred lily, growing in dishes full of wet 

pebbles, and the air reeks with burning punk and incense. Oranges 
and sweetmeats are set out on a decorated table in each household 
for guests, and the visiting-cards are strips of red paper covered 
with Chinese characters. They have great regard for the flight of 
time, as every store has generally two or more of the round-faced 
Connecticut clocks. 

Many of those born here have formed a "parlor" of "Native 
Sons of the Golden West," and will parade this summer in military 
uniform, with a company coming from Portland, Oregon. 

They are a peculiar and interesting people: in two or three 
generations should become valuable citizens. The old bigotry, as 
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it dies out in their minds, like that 
of many other foreigners whom we 
have assimilated, should leave 
them open to influences of educa- 
tion and improvement. 

Some pretty romances have 
been written on this oriental theme, 
but the surface has only been 
touched. The barrier of language 

f|!j| is insurmountable to all but a few 

scholars. It would take years of 
study among them to get at the 
heart of the folk. 

Several of our local painters 
have put down on canvas scenes 
in Chinese life, but they are so 
elusive, superstitious, and cunning 
that it is hard to approach them. 
The non-actinic color of the tex- 
tures and faces, the dark and nar- 
row streets and alleys, make it 
hard to get good photographs, so 
that whatever is done in that way 
will be of value. As San Francisco grows the Chinese are bound to 
jbe crowded out of the unique situation they have held into more san- 
itary quarters, and there will never be another ' ' Chinatown" in America 
to compare with this. Like the passing of the Five Points in New 
York, it will be a thing of the past. Wyeth Jones. 





